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Account of Lough Erne. 



Register of the Height of Water in Lower Lough Erne above a Zero, 
lis ft. 4 m. above Low Water of the Sea — Spring-tides. 
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The zero was placed at the above level in August, 1832; the lake then standing 
at thai elevation, to which, however, it has never since fallen, as shown by the above 
Register. 



V. — Extracts from Commander Moresby's Report on the 
Northern Atolls of the Maldivas. Communicated by the 
Geographical Society of Bombay. 

MiLLADOUE Madoue extends from latitude &" SO' 30" N. to 
5° 39' N., and from 72° 57' 15" to 73° 29' 42" East longitude from 
Greenwich. Taking the length of the Atoll in a diagonal direc- 
tion, S. 25° E., it is fifty-eight miles long, and its greatest breadth 
is twenty miles. It contains one hundred and one islands, twenty- 
nine of which are inhabitedj and support a population of between 
seventeen hundred and eighteen hundred souls. The islands are 
most numerous on the E. or S. E. part of the Atoll ; the western 
side having few islands, but more reefs. Broad and safe channels, 
from one to two miles in width, ar» found between all the islands, 
and no barrier reef connects them. The inner part of the Atoll 
has few islands, except on the southern side ; and is so clear 
from dangerous reefs, that a ship might navigate through this Atoll 
at night, having regular soundings from twenty to twenty-five 
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fathoms on an even bottom of hard sand, well adapted for anchor- 
age. The soundings commence when a vessel is in a line between 
two of the outer islands or reefs ; and a few yards outside this 
there is no bottom. The northern part of this Atoll is joined or 
connected with Zilla-Doue-Madoue Atoll ; in fact, it is a continua- 
tion of the same Atoll ; and why two names should be given it I 
cannot tell. No deep channel, or channel without soundings, lies 
between the two, but the same depth of water continues through- 
out. 

Few of the islands contain more than one hundred inhabitants, 
and still fewer less than twenty. They never shift their residence 
from island to island, but remain stationary, occasionally visiting 
the uninhabited islands to collect their produce. The head-man, 
or civil authority of the Atoll, resides at the island of Rymagor, in 
latitude 6° 10' North, near the centre and East side of the Atoll. 
His duties are those of magistrate, priest, and collector for govern- 
ment. Nearly all the islands have, besides the principal authority, 
their individual head-man, who is called the Catel, or head of the 
village. His duties are also those of priest and magistrate ; but 
though much respected, his direct authority is little more than 
nominal. All the inhabitants are of the Mahomedan religion, but 
did not appear to us bigoted, though they hold with much strict- 
ness the fast of the Ramazan, obliging even their women and 
young children to do the same. They seldom pray except at their 
churches and burying-grounds ; and even in these not often. 

On the islands of the Atoll there are no cattle, no sheep, no 
goats, and no poultry, except common fowls. These are abun- 
dant, but so wild, for want of being fed, that it is with much diffi- 
culty the natives can catch them, many of them living in the jungle 
altogether. Of domestic animals — they have no dogs, and only a 
very few cats. They say that the cats keep the rats out of the 
houses ; therefore, for food they go to the cocoa-trees and destroy 
the cocoa-nuts. Many of the cocoa-trees are defended from the 
rats by leaves tied round the trunks. These rats are of the common 
small kind, and so numerous that they are to be seen during the 
day running about on the branches of the trees ; and to preserve 
their stores of food, grain, &c. from them, the natives are obliged to 
build their houses on piles in the water, a few feet from the beach, 
or otherwise they build strong stone houses detached from theird well- 
ing houses, raised above the ground afewfeet, and withfloors of thick 
planking of cocoa-tree, so hard that the rats cannot penetrate it. 
Of wild animals — there are not any except a large species of bat, 
commonly called in India the " Flying Fox." These are very 
numerous and large, flying about all day long ; and destroy many 
of the small cocoa-nuts, drinking even, as the natives say, " the 
cocoa-tree toddy." 
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In formation, vegetation, and soil, the islands in Milla-Doue- 
Madoue Atoll appear to be so exactly similar that one descrip- 
tion will serve for the whole group. None scarcely exceed a 
mile in length and breadth, and few are less than half a mile. They 
are generally circular or lozenge-shaped, though many are mere 
narrow strips, 50 to 100 yards broad on the outer edge of the 
circle, the inner part being a band of broken coral rock, dry at 
spring tides. Within this ring there is sometimes considerable 
depth of water, viz., from one to ten fathoms, so that a perfect 
lagoon is formed. Those islands, which fill the whole circle of 
coral reef, have deep water round them ; but in some a shallow 
lagoon still exists, and in almost all there are the traces of one. 
The islands on the east side of the Atoll, some of which are mere 
strips raised on a segment of the circular reef, are formed on the 
N.E. side of this reef, and leave the coral land to the S.W, under 
water. 

After examining many of the islands, 1 have found them to be 
composed entirely of sand and sandstone, the highest part six feet 
above water, with the surface sand three feet thick, the top part 
blackened and mixed with decayed vegetable matter, forming a 
black, light, sandy soil. On digging down, the sand becomes 
white like beach sand, but more compact ; below three or four 
feet a soft sandstone is found, like particles of beach sand indu- 
rated. This sandstone is about two feet thick, below which depth 
it softens again to sand, and fresh water makes its appearance, 
washing away the sand as the rock is dug through. The wells are 
consequently all shaped like an hour-glass, unless the sides are built 
up with sandstone, which is generally done by the natives. None 
of the wells are more than six feet deep. The sandstone, which 
is apparently formed from beach sand, and is composed of broken 
shells and coral, when exposed to the air becomes quite hard, and 
sometimes on the beach looks as if it were vitrified, being sonorous 
and excessively hard, the outer surface blackened by exposure to 
the atmosphere. This sandstone is often used by the natives for 
building ; to obtain it they remove the sand on the sea-beach a 
little, till its surface is exposed, they then cut out square slabs ; 
but if they leave the rock exposed for a few days to the air, it be- 
comes too hard for these simple people to work. It does not 
always show itself on the beach ; heaps of sand and coral rocks, 
thrown up by the waves, cover it sometimes several feet, and I 
think it becomes hardened also when thus buried. On some 
islands, where the winds and currents have drifted away the beach 
sand, this sandstone may be seen lining the beach, and lying in 
flat slabs of large size. Another singular thing on the beaches of 
these islands is the occurrence of pieces of broken coral shells, 
stick, cocoa-nut shell, &c., all amalgamated ; how this takes place 
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I know not, unless it be by a chemical action caused by the fresh 
water constantly draining through the beach. 

The soundings on this Atoll are generally from twenty to twenty- 
five fathoms, seldom more or less. The bottom is a perfectly 
smooth sand, free of coral rocks or branch coral, and there are not 
more than five or six sunken reefs in a distance of fifty miles. The 
reefs that surround the islands, as well as those on the outer edge 
of the Atoll, have twenty fathoms close to their edges, which are 
all above water at low spring tides. On these reefs the branch or 
tree coral is very diminutive, being apparently mere tufts on a hard 
base of sandstone, and not large knolls of coral ; for close off the 
reef the bottom is smooth sand, in this not resembling the growth 
of coral in the Red Sea, which constitutes, as it were, a forest of 
immense coral trees or knolls under water. 

In only one instance have we got any bottom up with the anchor, 
and this having been on Male Atoll, does not come under the 
above description. However, I have preserved the sand or clay, 
and detached some black particles of stone, which I found mixed 
with it. The natives can give us no account of the growth of 
coral, and indeed laugh at us when we mention it. To our ob- 
servation nothing of the kind offers itself. 

Almost all the islands produce fresh water, all those indeed 
which are inhabited, and also some which are not ; but on many it 
is very inditferent ; and it is not an uncommon thing to see wells 
within a few feet of each other, one containing brackish water, the 
other what is excellent and fresh. The wells are small, generally 
square, and, as already observed, lined with sandstone. A cocoa- 
nut pot and handle attached to it are always at the wells ready for 
the use of any visitor. 

The principal produce of these islands is cocoa-nuts, which are 
of a very small species, none being scarcely so large as a common 
tea-cup, and most of them even much smaller. The coir is of a 
fine, long, white texture, and very strong. Men, women, and 
children make up the yarn, but in so small a quantity that half the 
produce is not worked up. This is from laziness. Another kind 
of rope is made from the bark of a tree, which is generally used 
for their boats' cables. 

In order to separate the fibre or coir from the other husk of the 
cocoa-nuts, the natives bury it for some months on the coral reefs, 
close to the beach, where it is covered with stones to keep it down, 
while the water ebbs and flows over it. When thus sufficiently 
decayed, it only requires to be beat with a stick to enable the larger 
and smaller fibres to be separated ; the former make the coarse 
yarn, the latter the fine or first sort. Sometimes also the husks 
are buried in small pits or swamps on the island, which causes an 
abominable smell from decayed vegetable matter. The price 
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of coir yarn of first sort is 20lbs. for ]21bs. of rice. Cocoa-nuts 
sell 100 for a rupee. 

All the islands are covered with a thick impenetrable jungle, 
among which are many fine large trees, — the Indian banyan fig- 
tree, the candoo-tree, the bread fruit, and many others, whose 
names are unknown to us. The bamboo grows on some of the 
islands, but is scarce. Tamarinds are also found. From what I 
have observed of the sandy soil on some of the islands, it is favour- 
able for the production of vegetables. Eight or ten sorts of Eu- 
ropean vegetables sprang up in a short time from some seeds I had 
with me. The grass on these islands appears rich ; and where the 
jungle has been cleared grows luxuriantly, and would answer well 
for cattle. On some of the isiaiids the natives have a few plants of 
Indian corn and sugar cane, but they are rare. Some few cotton 
plants are grown, from which a small quantity of coarse cloth is 
made, generally dyed a red colour. On the inhabited islands there 
are generally two or three carpenters, or boat-builders, and a black- 
smith, who repairs the iron tools and knives ; his bellows are 
curious. 

We have found the climate, during .December, January, and 
part of February, very pleasant, the thermometer during the day 
ranging from 80° to 84°, at night falling to 78°. During this 
period we have only once or twice had a few showers of rain. 
The easterly winds set in early in December, and seldom blow 
strong, but generally in pleasant light breezes. Towards the end 
of January they draw to the northward, and calms begin to be 
frequent. 

Kespecting the healthiness of these islands it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get any decided or correct information from the natives. 
That they are at times very unhealthy is certain, but we are igno- 
rant of the nature of the diflferent diseases, except such as we have 
unfortunately experienced ourselves. General sickness first made 
its appearance on board of us when we had been about a month in 
the Atoll. A disease called .Beri-Berg, or general swelling of the 
legs and body, like dropsy, then carried oflF three or four of our 
native crew in a short time, and violent bowel complaints became 
prevalent shortly. So acute was the pain in some instances, 
it was only by immediate and profuse bleeding that the patient's 
life could be saved, medicine appearing to have little or no effect. 
Several of the officers and most of the native crew thus suffered ; of 
the latter we lost eight men in thirty-five days ; and sickness still 
increasing, we were obliged to quit for the coast of India. Ten 
days after leaving the islands, the general health of the crew re- 
turned in some degree ; but the convalescents were left in a very 
weak state. I have no doubt that this was entirely owing to the 
ijnhealthiness of the climate, for in no instance were we able to 
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detect either in the water or atmosphere of the ship any thing 
obnoxious to health. Precautions had been taken before any 
disease broke out among the ship's company, and an extra allow- 
ance of food, with a small portion of spirits, had been given to the 
native crew. We lost altogether twelve men. The natives of the 
islands say that the N.E. monsoon is the unhealthy season, but of 
this we are not certain. That sickness prevails among them to a 
great extent at times, seems proved by some of the islands being 
almost always under a species of quarantine ; and no trading- 
boat is allowed to land at Male, for example, until visited by the 
authorities there, to know if there is sickness on board, or in the 
island from which it may have come. This rule is also extended to 
foreign trading boats and vessels, and even to European ships ; no 
native of any of the islands daring to go on board of a vessel until 
it is ascertained whether there is any sickness on board her. This 
is by the orders of the Sultan, and makes the natives very careful 
and suspicious of strangers. A strange vessel thus finds it difBcult 
at first to procure a pilot, — as we ourselves experienced, although 
the natives knew who we were, and whence we came. They came 
close to us in their boats, yet nothing would induce them for a 
considerable time to come on board and pilot us into the Atoll. 

There is the less inconvenience arising from this, as this Atoll 
presents no difficulty to a vessel navigating through it at any sea- 
son. No barrier-reef encloses it ; safe and broad passages pre- 
sent themselves at every one and two miles; and any vessel, with 
a man at the mast-head, can easily steer within it, passing the 
islands and reefs as close as convenient, or anchoring, if required, 
on a sandy bottom of twenty or twenty-five fathoms inside the 
Atoll. The tides run sometimes a mile or two miles an hour in 
the channels, but they are not of much consequence with a leading 
wind ; and if a vessel is becalmed, it is easy for boats to keep her 
in the channel, where, if favourable, they will drift her through, 
provided there be no swell. Soundings commence just on a line 
between the island and reef when entering the Atoll. All the islands 
are low ; yet, being covered with cocoa-trees, they may be seen 
from the mast-head fifteen miles distance. They all present the 
same appearance, viz., a tuft, or line of trees, on the water. 

As already observed, the Atoll of Milla-doue-Madoue joins that 
to the northward, called Zilla-doue-Madoue, and is, in fact, a con- 
tinuation of the same group of reefs and islands on a bank of sound- 
ings with twenty and twenty-five fathoms. Being, however, divided 
by name into two Atolls by the natives, it may be proper to 
mention that the N.W. point of Milla-doue-Madoue is in latitude 
6° SO' 30" N., and longitude 72° 57' E. ; whence, a line drawn 
W., 33 S., and prolonged ten miles and a half, will cut, in 
latitude 6° 24' 30" N., an island called Macoonder, containing 
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about one hundred inhabitants. This island is on the northern end 
of a small detached Atoll, extending fifteen miles S., and thirty- 
two W., or to latitude 6° 12' 13" N. ; which, having no native 
name, 1 have called " Malcolm's Atoll," in honour of Sir Charles 
Malcolm, under whose orders, as Superintendent of the Indian 
navy, my survey has been planned and commenced. The natives 
of this island are under the authority of Zilla-doue-Madoue Atoll. 
Malcolm's Atoll is dangerous for ships coming from the westward, 
presenting one unbroken barrier reef, of fifteen miles on the west 
side, with only three boats' channels on the east side. There are 
no soundings either near it. It is about three miles broad ; the 
inside is full of coral knobs, and the south end is distant twenty- 
four miles from the nearest part of Milla-doue-Madoue, without 
soundings between them." 



VI. — Account of the Ragery Hills, near Madras. By Colonel 
Monteith, E.I.C. Eng. Communicated by Thomas Murdoch, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

The Ragery Hills are a cluster situated to the N.N.W. of 
Madras, and distant from fifty to seventy miles. Although thus 
constantly before our eyes, and presenting many fine table-lands, 
there is scarcely a person at Madras who has ever visited them ; 
and although many can describe the Neilgherries, and even the 
Himalayas, I have met with but one (Colonel CuUen) who has 
ever visited these hills. On the 23d of January, therefore, I left 
Madras, with a palankeen and two riding-horses, as 1 much 
doubted the practicability of the roads even for an Indian mode of 
conveyance. Though bad, however, they did not prove worse 
than the usual ones of the country, and were passable for bullock- 
carts as far as Periapatam, a considerable village, where I was 
surprised to find a large Romnn Catholic church, and in the 
vicinity several villages of Christians, There is no resident priest : 
but a great festival is annually held here in June, at which nearly 
all the Catholics of the country assemble, even as far as from 
Madras. 

From Periapatam the roads were hardly practicable even for 
country carts of the smallest description, although the surface was 
generally level, hard, and obstructed only by thick, thorny bushes, 
which might easily be cleared, and the soil cultivated. 

I halted for the night at Chittavadoo, once a considerable place, 
with a stone fort, still in good repair. The country is diversified 
with low wooded hills, tanks, and some rice-fields, the crops in 
which were now dry and ready to cut. This cultivated tract, how- 
ever, bears but a small proportion to the waste and wooded lands. 



